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SAN DIEGO, Jan. 10 — Mark 
Essex was described today 
as a happy-go-lucky youth 
and “a darned good sailor” 
until two or three months be- 
fore his discharge from the 
Navy two year sago for bad 
behavior. 

At the Imperial Beach 
Naval Air Station here, where 
the black recruit served for 
seven months as a techni- 
cian in the dental clinic, he 
was described as a hard 
worker who, until he became 
21 in 1970, was on friendly 
terms with both blacks and 
whites. 

“Then a very noticeable 
change came over him, he 
became withdrawn, his ready 
smile disappeared and it be- 
came quite difficult to talk 
with him,” said Mrs. Alma 
Montano, a civilian assistant 
at the clinic. 

Moves Off Base 
| “He stopped living in the 
barracks and moved into an 
apartment off base with some 
some other black sailors, 
some of whom I think were 
rather bad companions for 
him,” said Mrs. Montano, 
who has worked at the base 
for seven years and whose 
husband is a Navy man. 

Paul Valdez, 21 years old, 
a dentalman third class from 
Rocky Ford, Colo., worked 
at the clinic with Essex for 
three months before the Kan- 
sas youth was given an in- 
voluntary discharge from the 
Navy on Feb. 10, 1971, fr 
“character and behavior dis- 
orders.” 

Dentalman Valdez said'that 
for a time, before Essex’s 
discharge, they were “very 
friendly” and that “he was 
very friendly in helping me 
learn the ropes of a new 
job.” 

Mrs. Montano and Dental- 
man Valdez agreed that, de- 
spite the change in Essex’s 
manner and attitude, he 
seemed to have “no real 
hang-ups” and that they had 
never heard him express any 
bitterness toward whites or 
resentment at his treatment : 
in the Navy. 

He merely became less 
communicative, less cheerful 
and spent his off-duty time 
almost entirely with blacks, 
either off base or at the en- 
listed men’s club. 

Mrs. Montano, Dentalman 


Valdez and others who re- 
member Essex from his brief 
two-year career, were puz- 
zled by a statement made by 
his minister in Emporia, Kan., 
that he came to “hate white 
folks” while in the Navy. 

Navy officials said, how- 
ever, that during the last few 
months of his service, Essex 
had become involved in dis- 
ciplinary troubles several 
times, including trial before 
a special court-martial for 
an unauthorized absence of 
28 days during which he re- 
turned to his home in Kansas. 
But they said that none of 
his troubles had any discern- 
ible racial overtones. 

He also was brought be- 
fc>re a captain’s mast for dis- 
ciplinary infractions during 
the same period and “sev- 
eral other charges” were 
pending against him at the 
time he was given an “un- 
suitability” discharge. 

Details of his offenses 
were unavailable here. 

Mrs. Montano said she had 
been “shocked” when told 
that Essex had been identi- 
fied as the New Orleans 
sniper. 

“He was an attractive, 
happy-go-lucky young man 
who did more than his share 
of work, had a high perform- 
ance rating here and got 
along well with his white 
co-workers,” she said. 

Both Mrs. Montano and 
Dentalman Valdez said that, 
to their knowledge, Essex had 
no connections with any 
black militant organizations. 

“I haven’t any idea what 
happened to him,” Dentalman 
Valdez said. “He was a happy 
guy, usually smiling, and he 
never griped about anything. 

I can’t imagine him gunning 
down anyone.” 


